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by  Thomas  Couch 


With  the  Basketball  Season  passe  we  look  at 
the  records  and  find  that  Maroon  and  White 
ended  with  a  4  win  6  loss  record  in  the  Greater 
Boston  Small  College  Conference.  Although  the 
record  is  unimpressive  in  appearance,  the  season 
brought  forth  the  first  player  to  score  1000  points 
in  the  annals  of  the  College.  He  is  Bob  Brouil- 
lette,  third  year  student,  who  scored  378  points  in 
the  ten  games  he  played  to  bring  his  three  year 
total  to  1196  points.  Even  more  remarkable  is  that 
it  was  done  in  only  thirty  three  games  for  an 
average  of  36.273  points  per  game.  If  the  6  ft., 
3  inch  center  was  not  prone  to  ankle  injuries,  the 
season's  record  might  have  been  better.  The  sched- 
ule ended  with  an  overall  record  of  4  wins  and  8 
losses. 


MCO,  78;  NEWTON  JUNIOR  COLLEGE,  87 

The  Maroon  and  White  led  until  midway  in 
the  fourth  stanza  when  Newton  put  on  a  display 
of  power  that  dazed  the  tired  Maroon  and  White. 
Newton  poured  through  11  of  their  last  15  field 
goal  attempts  a  la  Cousy  style.  Hughes  16,  Kagan 
15,  Brouillette  34. 

MCO,  78;  BABSON,  81 

This  game  might  have  ended  diflerently  if  Bob 
Brouillette  hadn't  fouled  out  midway  in  the  third 
period.  Co-Captain  Paul  Taylor  and  Brouillette 
controlled  the  rebounds  on  both  boards  until  Bob 
fouled  out.  Greaves  17,  Kagan  13,  Hughes  14, 
Brouillette  30. 

MCO,  103;  NEWTON  JUNIOR  COLLEGE,  79 

This  time  the  Maroon  and  White  were  not  to 
be  denied.  Taylor  again  took  command  of  the  re- 
bounds. Co-Captain  Al  Greaves  set  up  his  for- 
wards for  the  point  making  and  also  scored  1 1 . 
Kagan  10,  Hughes  24,  Brouillette  48. 

MCO,  64;  BOSTON  TEACHERS,  83 

The  Maroon  and  White  were  completely  out- 
classed by  the  strong  Teachers'  quintet,  with  lack 
of  reserves  spelling  the  MCO  five's  downfall.  The 
half  ended  with  the  Marroon  and  White  down  by 
seven.  The  roof  fell  in  during  the  second  half. 
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MCO,  95;  BURDETTE,  101 

In  a  hard  fought  game  the  MCO  quintet  lost 
to  a  Burdette  five  which  could  do  no  wrong.  The 
Maroon  and  White  defense  was  penetrated  so 
easily  that  one  would  swear  it  resembled  Swiss 
cheese.  Kagan  13,  Brouillette  47.  Paul  Taylor 
showed  he  could  also  score  by  tallying  12.  Dave 
Burstein  got  into  the  scoring  column  by  swishing 
7  points,  and  Paul  Manning  rejoined  the  team 
after  being  ill. 

MCO,   105;  NECP,  86 

This  game  saw  the  Maroon  and  White  win  as 
they  scored  over  the  100  mark  for  the  third  time. 
The  Maroon  and  White  beat  New  England 
Pharmacy  and  in  so  doing  lost  the  services  of  high 
scoring  Bob  Brouillette  who  reinjured  his  ankle 
and  was  forced  out  for  the  remainder  of  the  season. 
Five  feet  eleven  inch  Dave  Burstein  played  center 
for  part  of  the  game  and  tallied  17.  It  was  a  team 
victory  with  five  players  scoring  double  numbers. 
Kagan  13,  Hughes  15,  Brouillette  40,  Greaves  12. 

MCO,  49;  BABSON,  84 

MCO,  53;  BOSTON  TEACHERS,  76 

Without  the  services  of  Bob  "Gola"  Brouillette 
the  opponents  defeated  the  heroic  MCO  five  as 
they  scored  at  will.  They  were  heroic  in  that  not 
once  did  they  quit  but  gave  their  best  throughout 
the  game.  Though  the  Maroon  and  White  were 
humbled  greatly.  Coach  Mitchell  Kuhn  can  well 
be  proud  of  his  team  for  they  lost  as  one  unit — a 
team  of  eight  players  who  were  not  good  enough 
to  win  but  tried  their  best  and  then  some. 


SPORTLITES — This  season  ended  the  playing 
careers  of  Co-Captains  Alan  Greaves  and  Paul 
Taylor,  two  players  who  are  going  to  be  very  hard 
to  replace  .  .  .  Wally  Flynn  will  also  leave.  If  only 
he  could  have  played  the  entire  season,  who  knows 
what  the  outcome  would  have  been?  .  .  .  Manager 
Tom  Couch  ended  his  tenure  as  such.  Less  said 
about  him  the  better.  (This  article  written  by 
yours  truly)    .  .  .  Three  freshmen  will  probably  be 
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f-^rofeiiional    oDutu 

As  June  approaches  the  senior  class  will  be  pre- 
paring for  forthcoming"  graduation  exercises  and 
state  boards.  These  events  are  the  clima.x  to  the 
preparation  for  a  professional  career  in  Optometry, 
a  career  which  has  been  wisely  chosen.  Needless 
to  say,  the  problems  rendered  by  the  finals,  boards, 
etc.  are  not  the  exclusive  possessions  of  the  senior 
class.  In  essence  they  can  be  thought  of  as  a  group 
of  stepping  stones  wherein  the  student  of  the  pro- 
fession is  transmuted  to  the  professional  student. 
They  belong  to  all  of  us  irrespective  of  our  class 
in  school. 

When  we  pass  the  barrier  of  the  state  boards  and 
enter  our  practices  we  will  come  to  realize  how 
small  our  duties  were  compared  to  the  obligations 
we  have  presently  come  to  undertake.  Reference 
now  is  to  the  professional  problems  that  will  con- 
front us.  Our  first  concern  inust  be  for  our  pati- 
ents. Their  welfare  must  be  foremost  in  any  and 
all  of  our  professional  thinking.  We  owe  it  to  the 
public  as  well  as  to  ourselves  to  see  that  we  act 
with  this  in  mind,  for  Optometry  would  not  have 
progressed  to  its  present  status  if  this  were  not  the 
chosen  course  of  our  predecessors. 

Secondly,  we  must  realize  our  duties  to  our  pro- 
fession. There  are  many  different  aspects  to  this 
and  certainly  most  all  of  us  will  agree  that  the 
enhancement  of  our  professional  standards  along 
professional  lines  is  of  prime  importance  here.    At 


various  times  in  our  professional  education  we  are 
constantly  made  aware  of  this.  In  fact,  the  purpo:e 
of  some  of  our  very  courses  is  to  inform  us  of  this. 
Little  however,  is  taught  us  concerning  the  need 
for  research  and  scientific  thinking  in  Optometry. 

Any  profession  must  seek  means  to  improve  its 
methods  and  practices.  It  must  also  develop  its 
own  theoretic  and  abstract  philosophies  and  rules 
as  a  precursor  to  the  development  of  these  methods 
and  practices.  This  of  course  is  achieved  by  men 
who  are  willing  to  give  up  some  mundane  pleas- 
ures and  apply  their  intellectual  faculties  for  the 
betterment  of  their  profession  and  society.  There 
is  token  remuneration  for  this  if  any  at  all.  Just 
understanding  the  meaning  of  this  service  to  hu- 
manity should  be  payment  enough,  for  adding  to 
the  sum  knowledge  of  man  is  a  great  and  honor- 
able distinction. 

Ours  is  the  art  and  science  of  visual  care.  As  an 
art  development  depends  upon  our  own  individual 
capacities.  The  older  Optometrist  is  usually  more 
proficient  than  the  younger  one.  This  is  due  to  his 
experience  in  the  field  and  experience  cannot  be 
handled  as  a  tangible  commodity.  Some  of  us  will 
have  a  little  edge  on  our  colleagues  due  to  an  in- 
nate aptitude  for  refraction  but  in  the  long  run 
this  does  not  matter  much. 
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SPIRIT 

Webster  defines  the  word  "spirit"  as  a  noun 
comprising  the  soul;  personality;  vivacity;  the 
essence  of  anything;  courage  and  enthusiasm;  the 
ruling  feeling,  as  the  spirit  of  '76. 

Let  us  take  a  fraction  of  the  above  definition 
and  put  it  to  use  about  our  college.  Let's  live  it 
up  and  liven  up  our  daily  attitudes  while  attend- 
ing classes  at  M.C.O.  The  Scope  would  greatly 
appreciate  articles  from  the  student  body  during 
the  remainder  of  the  school  year.  Loosen  up  men, 
be  a  Scope  writer,  take  the  wraps  off  your  writing 
abilities.    Wipe  the  dust  off  your  typewriters. 

You  potential  Al  Capps,  come  in  and  see  us, 
we  need  your  immediate  assistance  in  our  cartoon 
department.  Anyone  with  any  artistic  ability  at 
all  is  welcomed  with  open  arms  (no  straight  line 
men  allowed).  Who  knows,  we  may  even  serve 
hot  coffee  and  donuts  on  special  occasions  (Ma 
Levin  has  nothing  on  us) .  Help  us  to  increase  the 
circulation  of  the  Scope  and  make  it  better  than 
ever  in  '55. 
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5ILHDUETTS 


by  Donald  R.  Korb 

are  excellent. 


I 


MR.  TYSZKOWSKI 

Mr.  Tyszkowski  was  born  in  Fall  River  and  at- 
tended Providence  Central  High  School.  After 
graduation  he  attended  Oregon  State  College 
where  he  received  his  B.S.  and  M.S.  degrees.  Upon 
completion  of  his  work  at  Oregon,  he  did  graduate 
study  at  both  Columbia  University  Medical  School 
and  the  University  of  Michigan  Medical  School  to- 
wards a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  Degree  in  human 
anatomy  and  physiology.  At  the  present  time  Mr. 
Tyszkowski  is  working  at  Boston  University  for  his 
Doctorate.  From  1942-1946,  Mr.  Tyszkowski 
served  in  the  United  States  Army  Air  Force  and 
attained  the  rank  of  captain.  Fie  served  as  an 
Academic  Instructor  in  the  Cadet  Pre-Flight 
School  in  Texas  and  afterwards  saw  duty  in  the 
South  Pacific  Campaign. 

With  the  departure  of  Dr.  Reynolds  in  October, 
1954,  Mr.  Tyszkowski  became  a  member  of  the 
faculty  as  an  instructor  of  the  Biological  Sciences. 
Previously  he  had  taught  at  Oregon  State,  Panzer 
College  of  Hygiene  in  New  Jersey,  State  Teacher's 
College  at  East  Stroud.sburg,  Penn.  and  Boston 
University. 

Mr.  Tyszkowski  is  especially  pleased  with  the 
friendly  atmosphere  which  prevails  here  at  M.C.O. 
He  feels  that  the  freedom  allowed  by  the  admin- 
istration in  the  presentation  of  the  material  to  the 
students  and  in  the  conducting  of  the  classes  is  ex- 
tremely valuable  in  their  preparation  for  the  pro- 
fession.   He  also  feels  that  the  laboratory  facilities 
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Mr.  Tyszkowski  states  that  the  role  of  the 
Biological  Sciences  is  very  important  in  the  Opto- 
metric  curriculum.  Not  only  is  a  cultural  back- 
ground necessary  in  this  field  to  satisfy  the  degree 
requirements,  but  it  is  also  invaluable  as  a  stepping 
stone  for  our  understanding  of  the  eye  in  its  proper 
relationship  to  the  body. 

At  the  present  time  Mr.  Tyszkowski  holds  the 
rank  of  captain  in  the  United  States  Air  Force 
Reserve.  He  resides  in  Brookline  with  his  family. 
He  is  the  father  of  four  girls.  His  hobbies  are  con- 
fined to  athletics.  He  coached  football  at  State 
Teacher's  College  in  Penn.  and  also  coached  box- 
ing at  Oregon  State.  During  his  college  days  he 
was  especially  interested  in  gymnastics  and  was  a 
member  of  the  gymnastic  team. 

Mr.  Tyszkowski  is  very  happy  with  his  position 
here  at  M.C.O.  and  looks  forward  to  spending 
many  years  here  in  his  present  capacity. 


EYEBALL 

by  Peiiey  Paresky 

Our  annual  formal  dance.  The  Eyeball,  was 
held  at  the  Hotel  Somerset  on  Saturday  evening, 
February  12,  1955.  Dancing  from  eight  to  mid- 
night captivated  the  attention  of  the  assembled 
students,  their  dates,  the  faculty  and  their  wives. 

Gay  evening  gowns,  sweet  smelling  flowers  and 
handsome  looking  tuxedos  filled  the  floor  of  the 
Princess  Ballroom.  The  New  Zealand  Moa,  10 
to  14  feet  high,  perished  500  years  ago.  It  couldn't 
fly,  perhaps  because  it  swallowed  stones  to  grind 
food  in  its  stomach. 

Many  old  acquaintances 
were  renewed  during  the  enjoyable  evening,  some 
new  ones  were  also  made. 


Mother — Well,    Junior,    what    did    you    learn    in 

Sunday  School  today? 
Junior — We   learned   a   song   about   a   crossed-eye 

bear  named  Gladly. 
Mother — What!    Since  when  do  they  teach  that? 
Junior — Well,  the  name  of  the  song  was  'Gladly, 

the  Cross  I  Bear.' 


-A!    (^ompreheniive   ^y^naluiii    oj    tlie    oDedcriptiv 

^erminoloau    oj    ine    -.J^unian    -Arnalomu 

by  Howard  M.  Coleman 


Perhaps  because  man  is  the  most  intelligent 
form  of  animal  life,  or  because  his  body  represents 
multitudes  of  biologically  interesting  phenomena, 
or  perhaps  because  he  is,  (or  we  are)  very  egoistic, 
many  lives  and  untold  hours  have  been  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  human  body. 

Before  such  a  study  can  be  made,  hov^'ever,  de- 
finitions of  the  terms  used  must  be  presented  for 
the  edification  of  the  student.  Such  is  the  purpose 
of  the  present  article — to  clarify  definitions  of  terms 
commonly  used  when  referring  to  parts  of  the  body. 

The  smallest  unit  of  the  body  is  the  cell.  This 
term  means :  a  small  room  in  a  prison  or  convent, 
or  a  room  used  as  a  meeting  place  for  subversive 
elements  or  organizations.  Cells  are  organized  into 
tissue  or  pieces  of  paper  used  to  blow  one's  nose  or 
remove  a  lady's  lipstick.  Groups  of  tissue  form  the 
next  layer  units,  the  organs:  large,  complicated 
wind  instruments  consisting  of  sets  of  pipes  sounded 
by  means  of  compressed  air,  and  giving  forth  re- 
sonant, mellow  tones. 

Combination  of  organs  makes  up  the  larger  body 
parts,  such  as  the  foot,  leg,  thigh,  chest,  arm,  and 
head. 

The  foot  may  be  defined  as  the  end  of  a  grave. 
It  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  leg,  or  support  of 
a  piece  of  furniture,  which  is  in  turn  beneath  the 
thigh — a  soft,  low  moan. 

The  chest  is  situated  midway  between  two  lateral 
arms,  and  is  bounded  in  the  superior  and  inferior 
portions  by  the  head  and  neck,  respectively.  The 
chest  is  described  by  Webster  as  the  place  where 
the  funds  of  a  public  institution,  etc.,  are  kept.  The 
title  of  the  lateral  appendages  is  defined  as :  weap- 
on3  for  use,  offensively  and  defensively  in  war, 
while  the  waist  is  a  child's  undergarment  to  which 
other  articles  of  material  may  be  attached. 

"Neck"  means  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  such  as 
an  isthmus  or  cape.  Above  the  neck  is  a  structure 
called  the  head,  a  term  which  means  a  rest  room — 
commonly  called  the  gentlemen's  lounge.  Situated 
at  the  front  of  the  head  are  two  eyes — or  holes,  as 
found  at  one  end  of  a  needle. 

The  previously  mentioned  arms  each  bear,  at 
their  distal  ends,  a  hand,  which  consists  of  a  palm 


and  nails,  among  other  parts.  "Hand"  means  a 
group  of  playing  cards;  "palm"  is  a  kind  of  tropi- 
cal tree;  and  nails  are  slender  pieces  of  metal, 
pointed  at  one  end  and  enlarged  at  the  other,  used 
by  a  carpenter  for  joining  two  pieces  of  wood. 

All  these  various  larger  parts  are  joined  by 
structures  called  joints,  a  term  meaning  a  low  type 
of  cafe,  specializing  in  the  sale  of  cheap  liquors. 

By  no  means  have  all  the  terms  used  to  describe 
the  human  body  been  defined  here,  but  even  with 
this  brief  survey  we  come  to  realize  that  the  struc- 
ture consists  of  meetings  of  undercover  groups, 
united  to  form  lipstick  blotters  or  nose  wipers, 
which  in  turn  become  large  musical  instruments. 
The  larger  units  of  the  structure  are  the  end  of 
the  grave  beneath  a  furniture  support,  that  being 
inferior  to  a  low  moan,  a  cache  for  valuables,  two 
weapons  attached  to  some  playing  cards  consist- 
ing of  a  tropical  tree  and  carpenter's  implements, 
(the  above  being  superior  to  a  child's  undergar- 
ment and  inferior  to  a  small  strip  of  land ) .  The 
combination  of  these  parts  is  crowned  by  a  two- 
holed  washroom. 

This,  then,  is  the  human — Homo  Sapiens — with 
the  nomenclature  of  all  his  more  commonly  de- 
signated parts  herein  defined  for  better  under- 
standing. 


OMEGA  EPSILON  PHI 

by  John  Lamont 

The  annual  initiation  of  pledgees  of  O.E.P.  took 
place  on  Wednesday,  March  9.  As  in  previous 
years  it  proved  to  be  very  successful  and  impres- 
sive. Cooperation  of  all  members  was  highlited 
at  this  meeting.  Our  only  regret  is  that  there  are  too 
few  new  students  who  are  applying  for  fraternity 
membership.  It  is  my  opinion  that  a  fraternity 
such  as  ours  could  have  quite  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  entire  field  of  Optometry  by  uniting 
large  groups  of  optometrists  into  well-coordinated, 
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Freshman  Article 


Summing  It  Up 

This  being  the  third  in  the  series  of  freshman 
articles  of  the  current  academic  year,  your  re- 
porter feels  that  at  this  point  it  is  appropriate  to 
discuss  the  policy  of  this  column.  It  should  be 
obvious  that  its  form  has  been  diflFerent  from  that 
of  other  class  articles.  In  the  past  there  has  been 
no  set  pattern  as  to  style  or  content  and  these  mat- 
ters have  largely  been  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
authors.  It  is  not  a  question  of  what  style  is  more 
apropos  but  rather  a  question  of  personal  taste.  As 
far  as  this  column  is  concerned,  it  v/i\\  continue 
roughly  along  the  same  lines  as  in  the  past  except 
that  more  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  class  opin- 
ion as  interpreted  by  this  reporter.  However,  since 
burning  issues  seem  to  be  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule,  this  opinion  will  comprise  only  a  part  of 
the  article.  The  rest  of  the  column  will  be  com- 
posed of  whatever  comes  to  mind  concerning  the 
class  and  other  topics  during  the  wee  hours  of  the 
morninsf  when  the  article  is  beinsr  written. 


by  Sumner  Kagan 

Recently  several  issues  have  presented  them- 
selves. Among  them  has  been  the  recent  upheaval 
in  the  Sophomore  class.  A  question  arose  as  to 
whether  the  elected  class  officers  were  adequately 
fulfilling  their  responsibilities.  A  small  but  vehe- 
ment group  in  the  class  believed  that  they  weren't 
and  this  more  active  faction  arranged  for  a  class 
meeting  during  which  an  election  of  officers  was 
held.  However,  at  the  subsequent  Student  Coun- 
cil meeting  the  sophomore  election  was  ruled  void 
and  the  original  officers  were  restored  to  their 
positions.  This  resulted  in  only  more  confusion. 
(A  more  detailed  description  of  these  events  may 
be  found  in  Frank  Bean's  column  in  this  issue  of 
the  "Scope"). 

This  Sophomore  incident  seems  to  have  pre- 
cipitated some  discussion  in  the  freshman  class  per- 
taining to  the  election  of  officers  of  that  class  held 
earlier  in  the  year.   After  having  been  students  at 
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Just  as  patient  satisfaction  depends 
on  your  professional  skill,  it  depends 
in  great  part  on  the  quality  of  the 
prescription  materials  and  service 
you  can  call  upon.  For  the  finest, 
call  upon  the  resources  of  American 
Optical.  There's  a  fully-equipped 
AO  If  Laboratory  just  a  phone  call 
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Sophomare  Article 


by  Frank  J.  Beat 


To  call  the  following  item  a  sophomore  class 
article  would  be  using  the  phrase  very  loosely,  be- 
cause the  class  as  a  unified  body  does  not  exist  at 
least  at  the  present  time. 

I  would  like  to  approach  the  subject  objectively 
and  in  so  doing  bring  into  the  open  the  main 
issues  of  concern,  review  them  on  an  unemotional 
basis,  and  clarify  for  all  the  basic  problems  con- 
fronting the  class. 

First  of  all  I  believe  both  so-called  "factions" 
will  agree  that  class  dues  as  such  are  not  the  issue, 
nor  is  the  fact  that  some  have  refused  to  pay  said 
dues.  But  beyond  that,  and  of  greater  importance 
are  the  reasons  behind  the  refusal  of  some  mem- 
bers to  pay  class  dues.  It  involves,  to  use  a  trite 
phrase,  "personal  integrity"  and  an  unwillingness 
to  go  along  with  what  a  minority  few  thought  was 
an  attempt  at  "railroading"  and  petty  poHtiking. 
I  for  one  do  not  believe  that  the  election  was 
"sand-bagged"  by  a  power  hungry  clique,  but  was 
merely  the  result  of  one  candidate  having  more 
friends  than  another  due  to  the  fact  that  roughly 
one-third  of  the  class  attended  the  same  pre- 
optometric  college.  It  is  only  natural  therefore  to 
vote  for  a  candidate  that  you  know  something 
about,  and  that  is  as  it  should  be;  however,  this 
should  not  be  construed  as  to  intimate  sand-bag- 
ging. But  it  is  at  this  point  that  one  of  the  basic 
issues  arises;  whether  class  elections  should  have 
been  held  the  second  week  as  designated  by  the 
Student  Council,  or  whether  by  majority  action 
they  should  have  been  put  off  until  some  future 
time  when  the  qualifications  and  personalities  of 
prospective  candidates  could  be  better  evaluated 
by  new  class  members. 

I  think  all  of  us  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
so-called  class  meetings  held  so  far  this  year  have 
been  a  farce,  and  any  similarity  or  comparison  to 
parlimentary  procedure  thereof  would  be  pure 
sacrilege.  It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  bring  up 
the  next  issue,  the  "lack  of  integrity  and  incom- 
petence" of  the  present  administration.  Integrity, 
or  more  specifically  the  lack  of  it,  is  a  serious 
charge  the  scope  of  which  involves  the  con- 
tinum  from  white  lies  and  cheating  on  exams  to 
robbery  and  even  murder.  I  don't  believe  any  of 
us  are  in  a  position  to  level  such  a  charge  without 
a  loss  of  our  own  integrity.    Even  the  charge  of  in- 


competence is  somewhat  strong  and  smells  of  plan- 
ned "skulduggery"  which  is  certainly  not  consist- 
ent with  such  a  non-remunerative  position  as  that 
of  a  class  officer.  Incapability  in  office  would  be 
more  apropos  and  less  open  to  criticism  as  evi- 
denced by  the  quality  of  leadership  inherent  in  past 
meetings.  Also  in  line  with  this  same  issue  is  the 
quality  of  participation  and  interest  by  our  student 
council  members.  It  goes  almost  without  saying 
that  if  it  wasn't  for  occasional  dance  notices  and 
meeting  notices  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  that 
one  would  hardly  realize  that  there  existed  such  a 
thing  as  the  Student  Council.  It  certainly  has  not 
voiced  the  majority  of  student  opinion  as  set  forth 
in  its  constitution.  Irregardless  of  how  one  may 
feel  about  events  leading  up  to  the  last  class  meet- 
ing, I  don't  believe  that  the  constitutionality,  or 
legality  of  the  proposed  new  elections  can  be  ques- 
tioned. The  alleged  need  for  a  new  administration 
was  argued  pro  and  con  for  many  weeks  before 
the  petition  was  circulated  for  a  class  meeting  to 
discuss  the  problem.  In  the  interim  between  this 
meeting  and  the  nominations  of  new  officers,  sev- 
eral professors  voiced  their  opinions  to  the  effect 
that  we,  as  a  class,  should  do  everything  possible 
to  come  to  a  just  and  equitable  agreement. 

The  present  administration  was  well  aware  of 
the  fact  that  there  was  dissention  in  the  class,  but 
no  concerted,  intelligent  attempt  was  made  to 
rectify  the  situation  except  to  vote  the  recalcitrant 
members  out  of  the  class;  an  act  which  in  itself  is 
highly  speculative  from  a  constitutional  as  well  as 
a  legal  stand-point.  It  is  therefore  quite  ironical 
that  the  so-called  "anti-social"  element  of  the 
class  was  the  first  to  come  forth  with  an  intelligent 
approach  to  the  problem  and  the  fact  that  more 
was  accomplished  at  this  meeting  than  at  all  pre- 
vious meetings  this  year  only  further  points  out 
the  unanimity  of  purpose  behind  the  movement 
and  the  need  for  stronger  leadership. 

Please  turn  to  page  12 


" — A    handful    of    common    sense    is    worth    a 
bushel  of  learnins; — " 
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Junior  Article 


Another  month,  another  30  days  have  gone  by 
as  we  near  our  finals  again.  It  seems  that  a 
semester  is  just  a  group  of  lectures  about  which  no 
one  knows  anything  until  the  day  before  finals 
when  we  find  that  the  instructors  haven't  been 
paid  for  anything.  As  for  the  finals  themselves, 
they  are  only  a  series  of  tests  which  the  instruc- 
tors give  in  the  theory  that  we  know  nothing.  May- 
be this  theory  is  the  best  one,  for  as  the  old 
philosopher  had  it,  the  more  you  know,  the  more 
you  know  you  don't  know.  How,  one  asks,  does 
the  Junior  Class  act  from  9  to  10  in  the  AM? 
Well,  not  too  differently  from  the  other  classes.  At 
this  time  we  have  finally  awoken  from  our  night's 
sleep.  The  sun  is  breaking  over  our  roof  and 
gentle  beams  (or  are  they  pencils)  are  enriching 
the  brick  walls  across  the  way.  Due  to  the  high 
reflectivity  of  aluminum  screens  our  classroom 
attention  is  relatively  good.  A  yawn  which  breaks 
the  deadened  gloom  pervades  the  atmosphere  as 
Banks  gives  forth  with  a  mighty  "HERE."  Un- 
known to  him  (and  to  most  of  the  rest  of  us)  Dr. 
Namias  has  already  assigned  the  homework  for 
the  next  day  and  left  the  class  ten  minutes  ago. 
However,  the  damage  is  done  and  in  a  military- 
like precision  twenty  more  "HERE'S"  are  heard 
until  the  final  "HEEAW." 

By  now  we  are  all  quite  awake  and  the  follow- 
ing is  an  idea  of  what  comes  next.  Enter  .  .  . 
Dr.  Kuhn. 

9:00  Dixon — here's  Dr.   Kuhn. 
9:00  Banks — Here  (I  thought  I  said  that  already). 
9 :  00 :  01— Burstein— Here. 
9 :  00 :  02  Brouillette— Here. 
9:00:03   Dr.  Kuhn — Banks,   Burstein,    Brouillette, 

.  .  .  Labelle. 
9:00:04  Cohen— Here. 
9:02  Labelle— Here. 
9:02:01  Kuhn — Labelle,  where  were  you   when  I 

called  you? 
9:02:02  Labelle — I  was  here  all  the  time  Mi  .   .  . 

er  .  .  .  Dr.  Kuhn. 
9:02:04  Dr.  Kuhn— Oh,    oh,   oh  I   thought   that 

was  Kelly. 
9:02:05  Kelly— Here  I  go  again  .  .  .  HERE. 
9:03  Cohen — Goodnight  Warren. 
9:03:02  Oberg— Goodnight  Marsh. 
9:04  Kuhn — We    were    last     talking    about    the 

exophoric  esophore  whom  we  corrected  by  38 

BI  prisml,  .  .  .  However.  .  .  however  .  .  .  and 

so  you  see  that  .  .  . 


9:05  Sol — Let's  see  Schwartzberg,  I  thought  1 
heard  him  say  38   BL 

9:05:05   Schwartzberg— He  did. 

9:05:06  Kuhn— Not  now  Sol. 

9:05:07  Isenberg-^The  next  word  Al  is  however. 

9:05:09  Roy — It  is  not,  it  is  going  to  be  since. 

9:05:10  Kuhn — Since,  However  the  visual  lines 
diverge  .  .  . 

9:05:11  Isenberg — You've  got  one  point  Al  let's 
make  the  limit  50. 

9 :  05 : 1 2  Kuhn — And  as  I  was  saying. 

9:10  Kuhn — It  also  follows  that  when  .  .  .  how- 
ever .  .  .  since  .  .  .  and  furthermore  Janes 
when  ... 

9:20  " — And  therefore  since  ... 

9:45  " — So  in  conclusion  .  .  . 

9:46 — And  for  today  we  are  going  to  take  the 
four  reasons  that  the  Hyperopic  blur  patch 
becomes  a  myopic  blur  field  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  plus  20  sphere. 

J- J- 


Do  you  remember: 

Back  in  the  fall  of  52,  Mel  G.  predicted  that  by 
the  end  of  that  year  we  would  be  laughing  at  at 
least  one  of  Bob  Wilson's  jokes? 

In  December  of  52,  Jack  Fiorentino  exclaimed 
"My  practice  will  be  limited  to  red  heads  only!" 

In  September  of  53  that  Joel  Spiegler,  \vho  was 
married  the  previous  August  30,  had  pictures  to 
prove  that  he  was  shaved  for  the  event? 

When  "Silent  Al"  Schwartzberg  met  his  match, 
we  fear,  in  Myron  A.  Lux  who  can  also  talk  all  the 
way  from  Boston  to  New  York  ? 

"1.33333  score  and  3.5  months  ago  our  fate 
brought  forth  to  178  Newbury  St.  a  new  class,  con- 
ceived in  happiness  and  dedicated  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  Lux  was  created?" 

We  were  advised  that  potato  dealers  make  a 
good  living  .  .  . 

"Thick-skin"  Wilson,  boy  wonder,  who  can 
stanch  the  flow  of  blood  at  will  .  .  . 

When  we  learned  that  there  is  more  in  contact 
lenses  that  meets  the  eye? 

"Fo-Fo-Fo-Fo-Fo  Cryin'  out  loud,  man!  I  never 
would    have  believed  it." 

When  we  didn't   know  enough  to  be  confused? 


Please  turn  to  page  ten 
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FROSH  .  .  .  (continued) 

M.C.O.  for  a  relatively  short  time,  we  were  a  little 
surprised  one  day  when  a  senior  member  of  the 
Student  Council  appeared  before  the  class  and 
announced  that  we  were  to  have  an  election  of 
class  officers.  It  was  difficult  to  imagine  what 
urgent  business  necessitated  this  premature  elec- 
tion. We  had  been  in  the  school  such  a  short  time 
that  we  did  not  even  know  sojne  of  our  classmates 
by  name,  much  less  their  ability  as  administrators. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  we  were  in  no  position 
to  question  the  judgment  of  the  student  council 
since  who  were  we  to  even  dare  criticize  an  action 
that  seemed  to  have  been  an  established  policy  of 
the  council.  After  rushing  through  an  election  that 
detained  us  no  more  than  fifteen  minutes,  we  had 
a  complete  slate  of  class  officers.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, after  getting  to  know  the  men  that  had  been 
elected,  we  found  that  they  were  all  adequate  to 
varying  degrees  and  capable  of  conducting  the 
affairs  of  the  class  with  a  minimum  of  confusion. 
The  result  is  that  we  have  competent  officers  not 
due  to  intelligent  voting  but  mainly  due  to  luck. 

Even  though  the  election  of  class  officers  may 
not  be  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  school,  we  had 
been  given  our  first  impression  of  the  Student 
Council  in  action.    The    Student  Council,   agency 


for  the  expression  of  student  opinion  and  the  con- 
ducting of  the  affairs  of  the  student  body  -  -  -  it 
was  not  a  very  good  impression. 


THE  EYES  HAVE  IT 


" — My  brother  gave  up  his  job  with  the  zoo." 

"_Why?" 

" — He  was  always  seeing  spots  before  his  eyes." 

" — What  did  he  do  at  the  zoo?" 

" — Washed  leopards — ." 


-He  went  blind  from  drinking  coffee." 

-Whoever  heard  of  such  a  thing?    How  did  it 
happen?" 

-He  left  the  spoon  in  the  coffee." 
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SPORTS 
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EDITORIAL 


(continued) 


starters  next  year,  Kagan  and  Hughes  at  forwards, 
Manning  at  guard.  That  should  give  Coach  Kuhn 
less  sleepless  nights.  They'll  be  with  him  three 
more  seasons  .  .  .  Earl  Lupien  and  Dick  Susskind 
were  able  to  play  part  time  and  helped  greatly  by 
pro\ing  they  \^•ere  for  team  victory  and  not  for 
indi\idual  scoring  .  .  . 

With    the    oft    repeated    statement    I    end    this 
column  .  .  .  Wait  until  next  year  comes  .  .  . 

INDIVIDUAL  SCORING  TOTALS 
Not  Indicative  of  Time  Played 


Games  F.  G. 

F. 

T.  P. 

Average 

Burstein,  Dave 

9 

12 

8 

32 

3.556 

Brouillette,  Bob 

Non  League 

2 

23 

10 

56 

28 

League 

8 

129 

64 

322 

40.250 

Total 

10 

152 

74 

378 

37.800 

Flynn,  Wally 

3 

2 

0 

4 

1.333 

Good,  John 

2 

1 

0 

2 

1.000 

Greaves,  Alan 

12 

56 

24 

136 

11.333 

Co-Captain 

Hughes,  Phil 

12 

58 

45 

161 

13.417 

Kagan,   Sumner 

12 

41 

39 

121 

10.083 

Lupien,  Earl 

6 

2 

0 

4 

.067 

Manning,  Paul 

7 

9 

6 

24 

3.429 

Susskind,  Dick 

5 

6 

0 

12 

1.200 

Taylor,  Paul 

11 

12 

16 

40 

3.636 

Co-Captain 

League 

MCO 

i 

802  points 

Opponents 

814  points 

Non  League 

MCO 

115  points 

Opponents 

140  points 

Bob  Brouillette. 

League  (24 

games)  881  points. 

Avera 

ge  per  game  36.713. 

JUNIOR  .  .  .  (continued) 

Roger  Twyman's  tenor  voice  in  his  chorus  of 
"Richmond  2-3311"  .  .  . 

The  day  when  Bill  Hissey  came  in  sporting  his 
crew-cut?   I  don't  .  .  . 

When  we  learned  how  to  spell  acomodation? 

The  times  when  we  couldn't  get  close  enough 
to  Dr.  Kuhn  .  .  . 

The  year  that  Helmholtz  willed  his  hat  to  Dr. 
W.  .  .  . 

" — Why  do  you  carry  that  cane?" 
" — Because  it  can't  walk." 


As  a  science  however.  Optometry  requires  men 
who  are  willing  to  share  their  thoughts  of  practice 
with  thoughts  of  optometric  progress.  Many  men 
contribute  ideas  through  articles  in  the  various 
journals.  Small  projects  are  undertaken  as  require- 
ments for  the  advanced  O.D.  degree.  The  Amer- 
ican Optometric  Foundation  grants  fellowships  to- 
wards a  Ph.  D.  degree  for  students  who  are  in- 
terested. It  is  now  granting  awards  for  undergradu- 
ate research  work.  Upon  graduation  we  must  re- 
member all  this  for  some  of  us  will  be  leaders  in 
our  field  and  as  students  of  the  profession  now  we 
must  lay  the  base  for  our  future  by  orienting  our 
minds  towards  optometric  progress.  It  remains  for 
us  to  tackle  the  unfinished  problems  of  our  dis- 
tinguished predecessors  and  to  provide  for  their 
solution.  This  shall  remain  as  one  of  our  impor- 
tant duties  to  society  and  to  ourselves. 

M.  A.  G. 


O.  E.  Phi  .  .  .  (continued) 

closely  knit  factions  that  could  gain  more  prestige 
for  the  profession  than  any  member  could  gain 
independently.  An  example  of  opposite  conditions 
which  now  seem  prevalent  was  cited  me  by  an 
optician.  He  said  that  fellow  classmates  who  are 
now  my  friends  will  be  my  enemies  in  practice. 
Should  this  be  the  attitude  of  professional  men? 

We  shall  soon  have  nomination  and  election  of 
oITicers.  I  hope  that  then,  as  in  the  future,  we  will 
all  keep  in  mind  the  qualities  necessary  for  good 
leadership.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  certain  amount 
of  enthusia:m  and  cooperation  has  been  lacking 
this  year.  Let's  hope  we  can  regain  it  with  more 
activity  among  the  members,  especially  the  under- 
classmen. They  will  have  the  responsibility  in  the 
future. 

The  following  are  the  new  members  of  O.E.P. : 
Emory  Clark.  Jack  Fiorentino,  Fred  Ames,  Paul 
Stien,  Pete  Piscia,  Dana  McCurdy,  and  Paul 
Manning. 


A  TERMITE  ENTERED 
A  TAVERN  AND  ASKED, 
A  PATRON,  "SIR,  WHERE  IS  THE  BAR- 
TENDER?" 
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Promotion,  Detection,  Correction: 

A  Program  of  the  York  Schools' 

Peter  P.  Carter 

Director  of  Health,  Safety  and  Physical  Education 
York  City  School  District 


In  the  total  health  service  program  of  all  pub- 
lic education  institutions,  school  authorities,  ad- 
ministrators and  teachers  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  necessity  and  importance  of  a 
sound  visual  conservation  program.  The  priceless 
gift  of  sight  is  a  sensory  function  that  we  cannot 
reckon  with  lightly  or  neglect  in  our  schools.  Im- 
paired vision,  partial  blindness  or  total  blindness 
are  handicaps  of  such  a  serious  nature  that  the 
whole  growth  and  learning  mechanism  of  the  hu- 
man organism  suffers  as  a  result.  Many  forward 
looking  school  systems  have  tackled  the  problem 
of  sight  conservation  and  good  vision  education 
with  a  three-fold  program  of  prevention,  detec- 
tion and  correction.  In  the  City  School  District 
of  York,  Pennsylvania,  the  visual  phase  of  health 
services  is  referred  to  as  the  P-D-C  Program. 

Prevention  of  visual  problems  in  school  chil- 
dren begins  with  proper  school  environment  and 
good  functional  learning  tools.  Ancient  school 
buildings  with  poor  or  faulty  lighting  cause  an 
untold  number  of  visual  defects  in  children  either 
while  in  school  or  in  later  years.  Good  lighting, 
either  natural  or  artificial,  is  a  vitally  important 
visual  health  condition.  Almost  all  schools,  except 
modern  post-war  structures  need  improved  artifi- 
cial lighting.  Natural  lighting  should  be  generally 
good  and  employed  whenever  possible.  Teachers 
should  be  alert  to  the  necessity  for  correct  seating 
to  produce  a  desirable  effect  on  vision.  All  schools 
should  be  equipped  with  movable  seats,  in  order 
that  children  can  be  seated  so  that  shadows  do  not 
fall  upon  their  work. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  avoid  extremes 
of  brightness  against  darkness  in  close  visionary 
range,  which  may  result  in  eye  strain.  Publishers 
of  school  texts  and  reference  books  have  long  been 
cognizant  of  the  need  for  large  type  to  accom- 
modate both  the  visual  acuity  and  read-ability  of 
print  by  elementary  school  children.  Children 
should  also  be  taught  to  hold  their  books  or  writ- 
ing implements  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  eye 
strain. 

"Sight-Saving"  chalk  in  used  in  many  schools 
for  black-board  work.  Walls  of  classrooms  should 
be  painted  with  colors  designed  to  provide  the 
most   suitable  schoolroom  environment   and   non- 


glare  lacquer  should  be  used  on  desks. 

All  these  and  other  sight-saving  devices  should 
be  employed  in  every  school  district.  In  the  learn- 
ing process  itself,  it  has  been  repeatedly  demon- 
strated that  many  pupils,  considered  backward, 
were  merely  struggling  under  the  handicap  of  not 
seeing  well.  In  addition  to  just  the  preventive 
phase  of  sight  conservatiop,  school  authorities  can 
improve  learning  itself  by  providing  good  school 
environment. 

The  second  part  of  a  functional  P-D-C  program 
is  detection  of  visual  anomalies  in  school  children. 
The  primaiy  person  concerned  with  detection  is 
the  classroom  teacher.  Although  a  lay  person  un- 
able to  diagnose  visual  defects,  the  teacher  is  in 
daily  contact  with  every  student  in  her  charge.  All 
visual  complaints  or  all  signs  of  vision  problems 
observed  by  the  teacher  should  be  referred  to  the 
school  nurse  at  once.  These  signs  and  complaints 
include  squinting,  blinking,  frowning,  headaches, 
writing  and  reading  with  face  close  to  work,  slow- 
reading,  complaint  of  blur  or  fuzziness,  seeing  ob- 
jects double,  crossed  eyes,  red,  crusted  or  swollen 
lids,  watering  or  blood-shot  eyes,  frequent  tripping, 
poor  eye-hand  co-ordination  and  many  others.  The 
teacher  who  fails  to  report  these  outward  evidences 
of  possible  eye  defects  is  most  neglectful  of  the  wel- 
fare of  her  students. 

The  secondary  detection  point  is  the  actual 
visual  examination  of  the  child,  although  this 
process  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  school  administers  a  visual 
examination  every  other  year  starting  from  the 
first  grade.  The  pupils  are  tested  by  asking  them 
to  read  a  Snellen  Chart  across  the  room,  appro.xi- 
mately  20  feet  away.  The  nearsighted  child  will 
fail  the  vision  test,  while  the  farsighted  child  will 
pass  the  test. 

Since  eighty  percent  of  the  student's  visual  de- 
mands are  at  the  near  point  or  desk  and  reading 
distances,  the  information  gathered  from  the 
Snellen  Chart  is  of  little  value  in  determining  the 
visual  efficiency  of  the  student  at  the  critical  area 
in  which  he  is  to  achieve.  This  nearsighted  child 
can  see  well  enough  at  close  range  without  glasses, 
and  if  the  glasses  prescribed  were  just  to  enable 
the   youngster  to  see  clearly  at  distance  with  no 
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consideration  to  the  near  performance,  serious 
complications  and  retardation  in  learning  can  re- 
sult. Many  teachers  and  educators  are  not  aware 
that  20/20  far  point  visual  acuity  does  not  neces- 
sarily provide  adequate  near  vision  performance. 
The  farsighted  child  who  passes  the  Snellen  test 
may  have  a  definite  near  vision  problem  which 
the  Snellen  Chart  cannot  disclose.  The  school  and 
parents,  knowing  the  child  has  20/20  vision  as 
found  by  the  Snellen  Chart,  will  not  investigate 
further  even  though  their  child  does  not  achieve 
in  school  or  is  maladjusted.  The  child  may  be 
labeled  as  just  dumb  or  sometimes  delinquent. 

The  final  step  is  correction  and  this  is  accom- 
plished through  the  refeiTal  notice.  When  an  eye 
or  vision  fault  is  suspected  or  diagnosed  by  the 
examining  physician,  the  school  nurse  sends  a 
notice  to  the  child's  parents  suggesting  that  the 
problem  be  taken  up  with  an  eye  doctor  of  the 
parents'  choice.  When  and  if  the  condition  is  re- 
medied or  corrected,  the  child  returns  a  correction 
notice  signed  by  the  eye  doctor  and  the  fact  is 
entered  in  the  student's  permanent  health  record. 

In  some  cases,  the  defect  notice  is  ignored  by 
the  parents  through  disinterest  or  low  economic 
status.  When  this  occurs,  the  school  nurse  follows 
up  the  notice  by  letter,  phone  call  or  personal 
visit.  If  necessary,  the  P-T.A.,  Lions  Club  Hospital 
Clinic,  or  York  County  Blind  Center  is  contacted 
to  render  charitable  service. 


Visual  defects  in  children  and  adults  can  be  a 
tremendous  social  and  physical  handicap.  It  is  the 
moral  obligation  of  every  school  district,  engaged 
in  the  education  of  children,  to  provide  every 
available  means  for  their  health  protection  and 
conservation. 

*Reprinted  from  Penna.  Optometrist 
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(continued) 


Finally,  the  amendment  specifically  voted  on  by 
the  Student  Council  to  nullify  the  results  of  our 
election  only  served  to  further  alienate  the  class. 
That  the  amendment  is  unconstitutional  is  beyond 
question,  but  it  is  quite  lamentable  that  the  think- 
ers of  the  council  would  let  themselves  be  swayed 
into  legislating  against  an  act  which  has  already 
taken  place. 

What  is  the  solution  to  our  dilemma?  The  solu- 
tion is  plainly  stated  in  the  minutes  of  the  last 
class  meeting  (if  such  minutes  are  recorded). 
Nominations  were  proposed  and  seconded,  an  elec- 
tion date  was  decided  on,  and  irregardless  of  the 
outcome  the  election  of  officers  should  be  held  as 
scheduled.  If  such  were  to  happen  I  feel  that  non- 
paying  members  would  cease  to  be  a  problem  and 
the  class,  at  least  on  a  paying  basis,  would  be 
united.  We  cannot  hope  to  reconcile  all  views  into 
one  neat  pattern  but  we  can  look  forward  to 
closer  understanding   through  vitalized  leadership. 


My  deRP,  mRhi ,  vou  hfiVG  Mo  C0WP4.PX  ^Vou  viRE  INFERIOR... 
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